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The United States and Mexico. By George Lockhaet Eives. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 

This volume comprises an account as nearly complete as it •would be 
humanly possible to construct it of the relations of the United States and 
Mexico between the years 1821 and 1848. It is the history of a brief 
period written with painstaking thoroughness and infinite detail. To 
trace the numberless little contributing streams of cause and influence 
that led to important events is, beyond a certain point, neither a very 
hopeful nor an immediately profitable task. General conclusions are hard 
to find in the two volumes of this exhaustive treatise, and it seems that 
extreme detail in this case can lead only to the determination of purely 
theoretic rights and wrongs, and can give little assistance in exhibiting 
large tendencies. Certainly the history of Mexico, during the period 
treated seems to have been, politically speaking, the proverbial "history 
of kites and crows," and one finds little profit in the attempt to follow it. 
At the same time the narrative throws some light upon social conditions 
both in Mexico and in Texas, and such men as Austin, Poinsett, and 
picturesque Sam Houston are characterized and given their due places 
as effective forces. Mr. Eives has performed a difficult task with con- 
scientious thoroughness; he has given permanent form to much floating 
material and established many things as matters of record. His book 
has its value, but in perusing it the unprofessional student of history 
will find his vision of the woods somewhat obscured by the trees. It is 
difficult to feel much interest in negotiations that fell through without 
having any clearly traceable result, or in the comparatively obscure men 
who engaged in them. 



The Panama Gateway. By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 

Pride in the completion of the Panama Canal is a sentiment that may 
now be regarded as universally felt throughout the country. Conflicts 
of opinion regarding the most available route, controversies as to the 
type of canal to be chosen, doubts about our conduct toward Colombia, 
and like differences, have been laid to rest; and probably no one wishes 
to revive them Under the circumstances, Mr. Bishop's book, which may 
be looked upon as in some sort the official account, is perhaps the best, 
as for many reasons the official account should be. 

Mr. Bishop is not an engineer; he is an excellent historian. The 
early history of the Isthmus is covered with just the proper brevity and 
point. The author has really delved into the records, and upon good, 
recent authority, he corrects long-received errors regarding the old city 
of Panama. Much the same may be said of the account of the French 
enterprise. No one can read of French machinery abandoned and 
jcovered with the tangled growth of the jungle without wanting to know 
something of De Lesseps and the men who worked for him. And our 
curiosity is satisfied. To the incredible mismanagement of the French 
company, to the heroism of the men in the field, and to the many grim 
or farcical incidents which marked the progress of the work, the author 
does ample justice. Not only are the facts essential as throwing into 



